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PREFACE 

A/TANY  YEARS  OF  ASSOCIATION  with  the  Society  for 
-*-*±the  Preservation  of  Long  Island  Antiquities  preceded 
the  preparation  of  this  report.  As  a  member  of  the  Society 
and  as  a  consultant  I  have  collaborated  with  other  members 
and  consultants,  as  well  as  with  staff,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
preservation  projects.  This  introductory  study  of  Long  Is- 
land's domestic  architecture  is  a  by-product  of  these  years 
of  association. 

The  lack  of  in-depth  material  about  Long  Island  vernacu- 
lar architecture  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  when  I  was 
a  student  of  architecture  and  architectural  history  at  Vassar 
College  and  Columbia  University.  However,  the  wealth  of 
the  variety  of  building  types  on  Long  Island  was  only  fully 
revealed  when  I  was  asked  by  the  Society  to  prepare  a  lec- 
ture on  Long  Island  architecture.  From  that  beginning  this 
introductory  study  results.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  all 
who  have  assisted,  to  the  patient  advisors  who  have  read 
and  re-read  the  text,  to  Dr.  Myron  H.  Luke  who  edited  it, 
and  to  Faith  H.  McCurdy  who  supplied  the  scale  drawings 
for  the  cover. 

Barbara  Ferris  Van  Liew 
St.  James,  Long  Island 
August,  1974 
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LONG  ISLAND  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
COLONIAL  AND  FEDERAL  PERIODS 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  STUDY 


CHAPTER  ONE 


ONG  ISLAND  IS  ABOUT  120  MILES  LONG  from  the  Nar- 


like  a  fish  with  its  head  at  the  west  and  its  tail,  which  is 
divided  into  two  flukes  or  forks,  extending  eastward  into 
the  ocean.1  Colonized  in  part  by  the  English  and  in  part  by 
the  Dutch,  it  supported  some  of  the  earliest  European  settle- 
ments in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Until  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  when  Nassau  County 
was  formed  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  Queens 
County,  Long  Island  had  been  divided  into  three  coun- 
ties. Kings  County  (present  day  Brooklyn)  was  the  most 
western  and  its  first  settlements,  which  were  by  the  Dutch, 
are  known  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  1636  at  Flatlands.2 
Queens  County  which  lay  north  and  east  of  Kings  County 
and  originally  included  today's  Nassau  County,  had 
some  scattered  Dutch  farms  as  early  as  1638, 3  but  the  two 
earliest  permanent  settlements  were  made  by  the  English 
under  Dutch  jurisdiction  at  Hempstead  in  1644  and  at 
Flushing  in  1645.4  Suffolk  County  comprised,  as  it  does 
today,  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  and  was  entirely 
English.  The  earliest  settlement  was  on  Gardiner's  Island 
in  1639.  Southampton  on  the  south  fork  and  Southold  on 
the  north  fork  followed,  both  in  1640,  although  some 
historians  claim  that  a  group  from  Antigua  arrived  at 
Southold  in  1637. 5 

While  originally  all  of  Queens  County  was  nominally 
under  Dutch  authority,  the  first  residents  of  its  eastern- 
most town,  Oyster  Bay,  cared  little  for  the  Dutch  laws  and 
looked  to  Connecticut  for  protection,6  as  did  most  of  the 
towns  in  English  Suffolk  County.  The  struggle  for  supre- 
macy between  the  Dutch  and  English  jurisdiction  was 
resolved  when  the  boundary  was  finally  fixed  at  Oyster 


Montauk  Point.  It  is  shaped 
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Bay  near  the  western  border  of  Suffolk  County  as  it  now 
exists.  With  the  capture  of  New  Netherland  by  the  English 
in  1664,  all  of  Long  Island  became  part  of  the  Province  of 
New  York  except  for  a  brief  period  in  1673-1674  when  the 
Dutch  recaptured  the  territory. 

*    *  * 

On  Long  Island  the  architecture  of  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish settlements  followed  the  flag.  The  first  houses,  after 
the  original  crude  shelters,7  were  generally  modeled  after 
those  the  colonists  had  left  behind  in  Europe.  Therefore, 
at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  the  buildings  were  in  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  tradition  and  those  of  the  east  end 
were  English  in  origin.  Some  of  the  early  houses  were  re- 
markably large  and  ambitious  in  concept,  but  the  norm  for 
both  areas  became  the  wood-frame  one-room  or  two-room 
end-chimney  plan  of  one  or  two  stories,  which  over  the 
years  grew  in  various  ways  by  the  additive  principle.8  It 
was  from  the  manner  and  form  of  such  additions  that  the 
vernacular  architecture  derived.  From  these  small  cottages 
there  evolved  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  not  only 
the  variations  which  are  known  today  as  the  north  fork  Cape 
Cod  house,  the  south  fork  two-story  lean-to  house,  and  the 
Dutch-Colonial  of  the  west  end,  but  also  other  styles  which 
were  indigenous  to  Long  Island. 

Some  architectural  historians,  in  observing  that  the  pure- 
ly English  architecture  of  eastern  Long  Island  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  architecture  of  western  Long 
Island,  have  described  a  north-south  line  of  architectural 
cleavage  across  the  middle  of  the  Island.  It  has  been  stat- 
ed that  until  the  Dutch  farms  were  largely  destroyed,  no 
clearer  dividing  line9  between  architectural  regions  ex- 
isted any  where  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  fringes 
of  architectural  divisions  usually  do  blend  into  bands, 
and  Long  Island  is  no  exception.  The  Dutch  farmhouses  of 
Kings  County  and  the  English  architecture  on  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  Suffolk  County  became  separated  by 
such  a  band;  and  it  was  a  very  wide  band — including  a 
large  part  of  Suffolk,  all  of  Nassau,  and  also  parts  of  present- 
day  Queens.  Here  in  this  middle  section  were  not  only  both 
styles  represented — in  certain  instances  side  by  side — but 
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also  here  developed  some  distinctive  types  that  combined 
the  two. 


Many  books  on  architecture10  have  analyzed  the  Dutch 
Colonial  houses  of  western  Long  Island  and  conjectured 
about  the  origin  of  the  wide  gambrel  roof  and  the  charac- 
teristic sweeping  overhang.  Occasional  references  to  the 
Long  Island  house  of  New  England  style  are  found  in  dis- 
cussions of  New  England's  colonial  architecture.  For  the 
intervening  miles  no  careful  examination  has  ever  been 
undertaken  and,  except  for  three  studies  which  will  be 
described,  only  rarely  has  passing  reference  been  made  to 
Long  Island's  blended  styles.  For  instance,  J.  Frederick 
Kelly,  in  his  Early  Domestic  Architecture  of  Connecticut,11 
alludes  to  the  Dutch  influence  on  eastern  Long  Island, 
and  Thomas  Tilleston  Waterman,  in  The  Dwellings  of  Co- 
lonial America,  names  two  examples  in  Nassau  County.  In 
the  latter  volume  a  photograph  of  a  room  from  the  Hewlett 
house,  which  formerly  stood  in  Woodbury*  is  captioned, 
"  .  .  .another  transitional  Dutch-English  room,  with  pan- 
eling of  about  1745  .  .  .";  and  Rock  Hall,  dating  from  1767  in 
Lawrence,  is  called  a  "compromise"  between  the  intermed- 
iate, transitional  Dutch  Georgian  and  the  "English-Colonial 
Georgian,"  a  "final  blending  of  the  Dutch  and  English  colo- 
nial styles  .  .  ,"12 

The  three  studies  which  have  included  the  middle 
band  on  Long  Island  are:  (1)  The  White  Pine  Series  of  Ar- 
chitectural Monographs;  (2)  Manor  Houses  and  Historic 
Homes  of  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  by  the  late  Harold 
Donaldson  Eberlein;  and  (3)  the  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey. 13 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  White  Pine  Series,  which  appear- 
ed in  twenty-two  volumes  over  a  span  of  some  twenty-one 
years  from  1915  to  1936,  there  is  some  mention  of  Long  Is- 
land houses.  In  the  issue  entitled  "Farm  Houses  of  New 
Netherlands"14  Dutch-Colonial  houses  are  discussed,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  geographical  area  under  discussion.  The 
only  reference  in  the  whole  series  to  Dutch  and  English 
influence  in  the  so-called  middle  area  is  in  this  issue.  In 
describing  Rock  Hall  in  Lawrence,  Nassau  County,  it  is 

*One  room  is  in  the  American  Wing.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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termed,  "A  Dutch  House  on  Long  Island,"  and  the  com- 
ment is  made,  "Here  the  gambrel  roof  is  above  two  full  stor- 
ies, unusual  near  New  York.  All  existing  examples  thus 
designed  have  cornices  and  details  resembling  the  work 
of  New  England  rather  than  other  Dutch  Houses."15 

Another  issue,  "Settlements  on  the  Eastern  End  of  Long 
Island,"16  describes  both  the  two  story  lean-to  houses  of 
the  south  fork,  and  the  "Cape  Cod  Style"  houses  of  the 
north  fork,  and  includes  the  non-characteristic  Orange 
Webb  house  then  located  at  East  Marion  but  since  moved  to 
Orient.  Also  in  this  issue  there  are  three  photographs  of 
houses  in  our  middle  area  on  the  south  shore  in  Patchogue 
and  Bellport,  and  mention  is  made  of  three  others  in  that 
same  neighborhood.  But  there  is  no  comment  on  the  fact 
that  these  houses  differ  from  those  on  the  north  and  south 
forks.  The  editors  evidently  intended  to  cover  the  north 
side  of  the  Island  in  a  later  issue,  but,  except  for  an  iso- 
lated photograph  of  a  doorway  in  Miller  Place  this  was 
never  done. 

Further  mention  of  Long  Island  houses  is  very  slight.  In 
an  issue  devoted  to  a  "Comparative  Study  of  a  Group  of 
Early  American  Doorways,"17  three  Long  Island  entrances 
are  illustrated.  The  first,  which  is  in  Watermill  on  the  south 
fork,  and  the  second,  the  previously-mentioned  Orange 
Webb  house  on  the  north  fork,  lie  outside  the  middle  sec- 
tion under  scrutiny  in  this  writing.  The  third  entrance  is  in 
Miller  Place,  as  noted  before,  and  is  one  of  the  houses  to  be 
examined. 

There  is  one  Long  Island  reference  in  "Fences  and  Fence 
Posts,"18  consisting  of  a  photograph  of  an  old  house  at 
Laurel,  a  community  on  the  north  fork.  Although  "Early 
American  Ornamental  Cornices"19  includes  two  houses 
from  the  north  fork,  these  again  do  not  lie  within  the  area 
of  this  discussion.  In  "Some  Forgotten  Farmhouses  on 
Manhattan  Island,"20  four  old  houses  in  Queens  are  de- 
scribed or  illustrated.  There  are  photographs  of  the  Prince 
house  and  the  Kingsland  mansion  in  Flushing,  the  latter  to 
be  described  under  type  No.  3,  and  of  two  old  houses  in 
Elmhurst.  While  these  houses  are  in  the  area  in  question,  no 
comment  is  made  about  the  Dutch  or  New  England  char- 
acteristics. The  Prince  house  also  is  referred  to  in  another 
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section  of  the  Series  devoted  to  "Roofs."21  This  is  all  the 
Long  Island  data  that  can  be  found  in  this  extensive 
study.* 

The  whole  island  was  covered  by  Mr.  Eberlein  when  he 
published  Manor  Houses  and  Historic  Homes  of  Long  Is- 
land and  Staten  Island  in  1928.  In  his  chapter  on  the  history 
of  Long  Island,  he  divided  that  area  into  three  parts — 
English,  Anglo-Dutch,  and  Dutch.  Nevertheless,  when  it 
came  to  architecture  he  did  not  mention  a  middle  area  as 
such  but  stated  that  there  was  a  line  of  architectural  cleav- 
age.22 An  examination  was  made  of  sixteen  historically 
important  old  houses  in  our  middle  area,  but  only  once 
did  he  mention  the  blending  of  Dutch  and  English  charac- 
teristics. In  speaking  of  the  King  house  in  Jamaica,  Queens 
County,  he  noted  that  it  was  "a  pleasant  blending  of  comely 
Georgian  features  with  the  local  Colonial  manner  in  which, 
as  in  this  case,  both  English  and  Dutch  were  combined."23 

The  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey24  in  the  early 
1930's  took  photographs  and/or  measured  drawings  of 
seventy-four  old  buildings  on  Long  Island.  Of  these,  six- 
teen structures  were  in  Brooklyn,  nine  in  present-day 
Queens,  eleven  on  the  south  fork  and  two  on  the  north  fork, 
nineteen  were  in  Nassau  County,  and  fifteen  in  the  western 
townships  of  Suffolk  County. 

These  measured  drawings,  photographs,  and  data 
sheets  constitute  a  most  important  record,  and  examples 
were  included  of  the  styles  found  in  the  middle  area. 
However,  here  again,  only  in  one  instance  did  the  Survey 
point  out  the  combination  of  influences,  saying  of  the 
Snedecker  house  in  Hempstead,  "The  main  building  is  in 
the  style  of  New  York  like  Greenwich  Village.  The  wing  is 
in  the  style  of  Connecticut,  Colonial."  This  house,  (no  longer 
standing),  was  built  in  1810  and  at  a  later  period  somewhat 
altered.  Measured  drawings  of  it  were  made  by  the  HABS 
in  1934. 25 

*    *  * 

A  number  of  historians  have  made  mention  of  Long 
Island's  blending  of  the  Dutch  and  English  styles,  but  in 
1813,  when  Horatio  Gates  Spafford26  described  the  style 

*Also  see:  Tet  Borsig.  "Long  Island  Studies."  formerly  "Pencil  Points,"  Progres- 
sive Architecture,  Vol:  22,  April  1941,  pp.  267-74. 
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of  domestic  architecture  of  New  York  State  as  combining 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  New  England  with  the  heavi- 
ness and  durability  of  the  Dutch,  he  did  not  mention 
Long  Island. 

Gabriel  Furman,  in  notes  put  together  between  1824  and 
1838,  subsequently  published  as  Antiquities  of  Long 
Island,27  did  make  some  observations  on  Long  Island 
architecture,  and  explained  the  Dutch  mode  of  building 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  English  style.  As  an  example  of 
the  "old  style  of  mansion-house  building"  Judge  Furman 
cited  Rock  Hall28  or,  as  he  called  it,  Governor  Martin's 
house  at  Rockaway  Beach.  In  1845,  the  Reverend  Nathaniel 
S.  Prime  in  his  history  of  Long  Island  noted  that  in  Queens 
County  (present-day  Nassau  and  Queens  counties)  there 
was  "nothing  of  the  unique  homologous  character  of  Dutch 
Kings  or  New  England  Suffolk,"  ..  ."either  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  people"  or  in  "the  style  of  their  buildings."29 

In  modern  times  two  local  historians  have  commented 
on  this  double  influence.  In  1937,  Bernice  Schultz,  in  her 
book  on  colonial  Hempstead,  reported  that  while  Hemp- 
stead's early  houses  were  "of  the  salt-box  type,"  the  "so- 
called  Dutch  roof  later  became  common,"  and  she  gave 
Rock  Hall  at  Lawrence  and  the  Episcopal  parsonage  in  the 
village  of  Hempstead  as  examples.*  Miss  Schultz,  now  Mrs. 
Ernest  Marshall,  pointed  out  that  few  places  in  the  country 
had  two  such  distinctly  different  yet  indigenous  Ameri- 
can types  of  architecture.30  The  late  Mrs.  Evelyn  Rowley 
Meier  in  her  up-to-date  history  of  Wading  River  observed 
that  in  early  days  a  prospective  home  builder  in  Wading 
River  "asked  himself  whether  he  leaned  toward  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Dutch  influence  in  architecture,  and  perhaps 
decided  upon  the  few  gambrel  roofs  and  divided  doors 
that  bring  to  mind  that  brief  period  in  Wading  River's  his- 
tory when  Dutch  and  English  struggled  for  supremacy." 
She  stated,  "There  are  examples  still  standing  today  in 
Wading  River  which  combine  both  influences."31 

There  are  also  some  general  references  to  Long  Island's 
blended  style  and  to  the  middle  area.  In  1962,  Philip 
Dunbar,  wrote  that  Long  Islanders  created  their  own  dis- 
tinctive versions  of  colonial  and  later  styles  of  domestic 
architecture  with  the  development  of  a  pleasing  blend  of 

*Also  see  Nichols-Cooper-Mott  house,  page  17. 
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Anglo-Dutch  characteristics  in  the  broad  overlapping  area 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch.32  C.  Manley  DeBevoise 
in  his  volume  of  photographs  pertaining  to  Long  Island, 
published  in  1963, 33  explained  the  development  of  the 
typical  Long  Island  house  of  the  early  19th  century  and 
noted  that  most  Long  Island  houses  were  based  on  Dutch 
and  English  models.  The  most  recent  reference  is  in  Cyril 
A.  Lewis'  book  of  Long  Island  sketches  and  paintings.34 
The  text  by  Charles  J.  McDermott  explained  the  Dutch  and 
English  styles  and  then  noted,  "As  one  travels  eastward 
on  the  Island  .  .  .the  English  influence  .  .  .becomes  more 
and  more  apparent." 

*    *  * 

The  Colonial  and  Federal  architecture  of  no  two  regions 
on  Long  Island  is  identical  and,  even  though  there  are 
numerous  points  of  similarity,  many  areas  are  distinguish- 
ed by  unique  indigenous  characteristics  which  are  local 
and  personal  variations.  For  instance,  a  local  characteristic 
which  is  found  in  the  East  Moriches  and  Remsenburg  area 
is  a  front  entrance  porch  (a  covered  stoop)  in  the  Connecti- 
cut manner  with  a  gable  roof,  an  elliptical  barrel-vault  ceil- 
ing, soffit  of  plaster,  and  round  columns  (as  opposed  to 
the  octagonal  posts  often  found  from  here  west).  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  explore  or  identify  all  these  local  differ- 
ences. Excepting  for  brief  descriptions  of  the  development 
of  the  typical  house  in  each  of  the  important  architectural 
divisions  of  the  east  and  west  ends,  this  analysis  will  be 
limited  to  the  blended  styles  mentioned  before.  A  quick 
glance  will  refresh  our  memories  of  the  Dutch-Colonial  on 
the  west  and  the  English  or  New  England  architecture  of 
the  east  end. 

As  the  17th-century  Dutch  settlers  predate  the  17th-cen- 
tury English,  we  will  start  chronologically  at  Brooklyn, 
where  the  Van  Couwenhoven-Van  Twiller  bouwery  "Kes- 
kachauge"35  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  first  lo- 
cality in  Kings  County  to  be  settled  by  Europeans.  The 
Wyckoff  house,  still  standing  on  Clarendon  Road  in 
Brooklyn,  is  believed  to  have  been  in  part  the  plantation 
house  on  this  property.  The  building  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  development  of  the  local  architectural  style. 
According  to  Rosalie  Fellows  Bailey. 36  the  original  house 
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was  about  3/5's  of  the  depth  of  the  present  one,  and  "might 
be  the  house  built  by  Van  Twiller  between  1639-1641." 

The  early  homes  in  Kings  County  were  of  one  or  two 
rooms37  plus  auxiliary  space,  and  additions  were  made  as 
conditions  warranted.  The  Dutch  houses  often  were  char- 
acterized by  two  front  doors.  Small  rooms  along  the  back 
created  a  lean-to  profile.  In  the  18th  century,  enlargement  of 
the  rear  rooms  necessitated  a  broader  roof  to  accommodate 
the  greater  span.  The  resulting  wide-spreading  gable  and 
later  gambrel  roofs  with  their  flared  projecting  eaves  be- 
came the  Dutch-Colonial  "trademark." 

As  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson  stated  in  his  book,  Historic 
Long  Island,38  "the  houses  grew  in  size  as  the  pioneer  days 
came  to  an  end  but  they  were  always  long  and  low — sel- 
dom more  than  a  story-and-a-half  in  height.  Now  and  then 
the  roof  was  pierced  by  dormer  windows  but  more  often 
there  was  an  unbroken  'descent'  which  at  the  front  extend- 
ed so  as  to  cover  a  piazza  and  at  the  rear  came  within  six  or 
eight  feet  of  the  ground."  The  framing  of  the  Dutch-Coloni- 
al houses  was  characterized  by  a  series  of  large  posts  sup- 
porting heavy,  smoothly-surfaced  beams  which  served 
as  joists  and  protruded  uncovered  in  the  ceiling,  quite 
dissimilar  from  the  summer  and  girt  framing  of  New  Eng- 
land.* Some  Dutch  city-style  houses  with  steep  gable  ends 
were  built  on  Long  Island  in  the  17th  century,  but  that  style 
was  eventually  abandoned  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Schenck-Crooke  house  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

The  17th-century  architecture  of  the  English  east  end  of 
Long  Island  originally  followed  medieval  forms  brought 
by  the  colonists  from  England.  As  the  years  passed  there 
developed  three  distinct  regional  variations,  all  however 
related  to  New  England:  south  fork  two-story  lean-to 
houses,  Sag  Harbor  sea  captain  houses,  and  north  fork 
"Cape  Cod"  houses.  On  the  south  fork  we  find  that  in 
Southampton  the  old  Sayre  house,  which  was  torn  down 
ca.  1911,  was  the  last  to  survive  of  the  houses  built  by  the 
original  settlers.39  This  ancient  landmark,  which  dated 
from  1648,  was  a  shingled  lean-to  house  (colloquially 
called  a  salt-box)  two  stories  in  front,  with  the  long  slope 
to  the  back  coming  down  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
ground.  It  had  been  originally  "a  single  house,"  which  to- 

*See  Dutch  framing  plan  on  cover. 
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day  we  would  call  a  half-house.40  According  to  the  rec- 
ords, at  the  end  of  its  first  century  it  was  made  into  a  dou- 
ble house.  This  term  is  sometimes  still  used  today  on  east- 
ern Long  Island.41 

The  original  structure  comprised  a  porch  (entry)  and 
parlor,  with  the  kitchen  taking  up  half  the  lean-to  rear,  and 
a  bedroom  and  a  pantry  the  other  half.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  term  "borning  room"  must  be  considered  a  late 
19th-century  invention.  It  is  often  applied  incorrectly  to  the 
small  "bed-room"  on  one  side  of  a  lean-to  kitchen.  Upstairs 
rooms  were  called  chambers,  taking  their  descriptions 
from  the  room  below,  i.e.,  parlor  chamber,  kitchen  chamber, 
porch  chamber,  and  the  like.42  The  house  of  Thomas 
Halsey,  also  in  Southampton,  is  the  oldest  still  standing  in 
that  community.43  It  also  is  a  two-story,  lean-to  house  of 
the  classic  New  England  central  chimney  plan  and  it  too 
had  originally  been  a  single  house.  In  nearby  East  Hampton 
the  Mulford  House  on  James  Lane,  another  two-story,  lean- 
to  house,  is,  in  part,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  on  Long  Is- 
land. Like  the  houses  in  Southampton,  it  too  grew  with 
the  fortunes  of  its  owners.44  The  well  known  typical  lean-to 
house  in  these  two  communities  went  unchanged  in  style 
for  over  a  hundred  years.45  Simultaneously  there  devel- 
oped on  the  south  fork  a  V-k  story  5-bay  upright  house  with- 
out lean-to  and  with  a  central  hall  or  centered  chimney. 
Many  fine  examples  survive  from  the  18th-century. 

Sag  Harbor,  although  on  the  south  fork,  was  a  later  settle- 
ment. It  became  an  important  whaling  port,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  of  its  houses  came  to  resemble  to  some 
degree  those  of  Nantucket.  The  Jermain-Sage  house  on 
Main  Street,  which  is  a  two-story  half-house  with  addi- 
tions and  outshut,  is  a  good  example  of  this  variation. 
Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  who  visited 
Sag  Harbor  in  1811,  wrote  that  the  village  contained  about 
120  houses — many  "new  and  neat."46 

The  Town  of  Southold  prior  to  1792 — before  the  Town 
of  Riverhead  was  formed  from  its  western  part — com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  north  fork.  The  oldest  house  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  ancient  Horton  house,  known  today  as  the 
"Old  House"  in  Cutchogue,  which  was  built  in  l()4l)  and 
moved  in  1660  to  its  present  location.47  It  is  a  two-story 
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frame  house  only  one  room  deep  with  pilastered  central- 
chimney  and  gable  roof.  Later  additions  at  the  rear,  which 
have  since  been  removed,  made  it  in  part  a  two-story,  lean- 
to  house.  Another  house  of  a  similar  plan  was  demolished 
around  1894. 48  For  some  mysterious  reason  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  north  fork  developed  the  characteristic  story-and 
a-half  central-chimney  style,  similar  to  the  Cape  Cod 
house — but  varying  from  it  in  the  placement  of  the  stairs 
and  in  certain  proportions.  In  local  parlance,49  the  north 
fork  houses  are  called  "double  Cape  Cod"  farm  houses, 
following  the  19th-century  usage  on  the  Cape.50  One  of  the 
early  examples  of  this  style  is  the  Thomas  Moore  house  on 
Main  Street  in  the  village  of  Southold.51  This  house  was 
mentioned  in  Early  Connecticut  Houses  by  Isham  and 
Brown  who,  in  examining  examples  of  two-story  17th-cen- 
tury houses  in  Southold,  remarked  that  "the  people 
seemed  to  have  preferred  a  low,  small  dwelling,  generally 
one  story,  like  the  Moore  house."52  Further  and  detailed 
studies  of  these  regional  characteristics  by  architectural 
historians  are  recommended. 

*    *  * 


CHAPTER  TWO 

Probably  the  most  typical  although  not  necessarily  the 
most  common  Long  Island  farmhouse  throughout  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Long  Island  is  a  long,  low,  picturesque  struc- 
ture of  one-and-a-half  stories  with  little  ornamentation, 
usually  having  the  rear  roof  nearer  to  the  ground  than  that 
in  front.  Some  examples  are  three  rooms  wide,  a  Dutch- 
Colonial  characteristic,53  and  have  both  a  centered  chim- 
ney and  an  end  chimney.  Those  examples  which  are  of 
two-room  width,  usually  have  a  center  hall,  end-chim- 
neys, and  sometimes  have  eater-cornered  fireplaces.  The 
latter  version  may  have  a  lateral  one-story  wing. 

The  development  of  this  type  is  explained  by  C.  Manley 
DeBevoise,  who  says,  "Based  on  Dutch  and  English  mod- 
els, these  houses  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  the 
Long  Island  climate,  and  are  now  referred  to  as  typical 
Long  Island  houses."54  Starting  with  a  one-room-and-attic 
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6-post  frame  house,*  often  having  a  high  roofplate  in  the 
Rhode  Island  manner,55  the  style  evolved  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  more  rooms  laterally  with  the  roof  line  continuous 
across  the  front.  The  construction  of  small  rooms  along  the 
rear  created  the  familiar  "salt-box"  profile. 

Brewster  House,  Main  Street,  East  Setauket,  Suffolk 
County. 

In  Setauket  some  early  houses  were  of  the  two-story  one- 
room-and-porch  plan  and  some  were  two-story  lean-to 
houses  of  the  fully  developed  New  England  center-chim- 
ney plan.56  However,  smaller  one-room-and-attic  houses 
also  were  common,  and  the  Brewster  house,  paradigm  of 
the  classic  Long  Island  house-type,  was  developed  from 
one  or  more  of  these.  A  typical  6-post  frame  house,  it  was 
first  enlarged  by  the  moving  of  another  one-story  house 
alongside.  In  the  early  19th  century,  bedrooms,  a  pantry 
and  an  entry  were  added  across  the  rear — following  the 
development  pattern  of  the  houses  of  New  Netherland. 
Also  another  room  was  built  at  the  south  end  and  this  cre- 
ated the  typical  long,  low-roof  line  and  three  room  facade. 
In  the  attic  the  old  rafters  of  each  original  structure  may  still 
be  seen.  The  new  long  rafters  which  were  introduced  in 
order  to  cover  the  rooms  added  along  the  rear  give  the 
characteristic  romantic  lean-to  roof  line.57  For  at  least  one  of 
the  sections  the  small  Dutch-Colonial  flaring  overhang  on 
the  front  was  an  addition. 

Chichester  House,  Chichester  Road,  West  Hills,  Suffolk 
County. 

"Chichester  House"  was  once  a  stop  for  stagecoaches  and 
was  known  as  the  Peace  and  Plenty  Inn.  The  western-most 
room  is  the  oldest,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  1600's.  A  tiny  winding  staircase  at  the  left  of  the  end- 
chimney  leads  up  over  the  very  wide  fireplace  to  a  trap 
door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  above.  This  type  staircase  is 
typical  in  these  early  one-room  houses  on  Long  Island. 
Next,  east  of  the  oldest  room,  is  the  taproom,  allegedly  pre- 
served unchanged  from  stagecoach  days. 

Back  of  this,  the  room  now  the  dining  room  has  a  lifting 
wall  which  could  be  hooked  to  the  ceiling  when  a  larger 
room  was  needed.  Next,  east  of  the  taproom  is  a  large  en- 

*See  6-post  frame  plan  on  cover. 
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trance  hall  with  fireplace  and  staircase,  and  east  of  this  is 

the  living  room,  over  which  is  a  room  reputed  to  have  been 

a  ballroom.58  There  are  three  entrance  doors  on  the  front  of 

the  house  which  is  three  rooms  wide. 

Miller-Millard  House,  Main  Street,  Miller  Place,  Suffolk 

County. 

In  this  house,  the  oldest  in  Miller  Place,  there  are  three 
rooms  and  entry  across  the  front,  and  small  rooms  along 
the  rear  which  create  a  lean-to  profile.  The  first  part,  built 
probably  ca.  1710  or  1720, 59  was  the  west  room  with  cellar 
under.  In  front  of  what  was  then  an  end-chimney  there  was 
space  for  a  small  entry  and  enclosed  stairs.  The  middle 
section  was  built  east  of  the  chimney  ca.  1756  and  old 
beaded  clapboards  which  covered  the  exterior  of  the  1756 
house  are  still  visible  in  the  attic.  In  1816  the  third  room 
was  added  at  the  east  end. 

The  west  room,  the  bedroom  above,  and  the  middle 
room  have  arched  fireplace  openings,  one  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  plain  verticle  boards  with  a  double  bead. 
This  unusual  treatment  is  also  encountered  under  type 
No.  2.  Of  special  note  is  the  pedimented  doorway  with  its 
squareheaded  opening.  It  is  embellished  with  dentils 
and  "tombstone-shaped"  lights  in  the  transom.  Lights  of 
this  shape  are  considered  of  Dutch-Colonial  anaVor  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  origin.60 

Bryant  Skidmore  House,  529  Main  Street,  Northport, 
Suffolk  County. 

The  Bryant  Skidmore  house  in  Northport  was  built  in 
1761.  It  is  a  one-story  house,  three  rooms  wide,  with  one 
central-chimney  and  one  end-chimney.  The  front  door 
opens  into  the  middle  room  which  serves  as  an  entrance 
hall.  This  house  quite  obviously  was  built  at  different  times 
— the  east  end  probably  being  the  oldest  even  though  its 
ceiling  is  higher,  for  it  rests  on  a  stone  foundation  and  has 
a  pre-revolutionary  type  of  moulding  under  the  mantel 
shelf.  The  three  eastern  windows  on  the  front  of  the  house 
still  have  their  original  frames  and  sash.  The  large  W 
wooden  pegs  are  clearly  visible  and  the  wide  muntins  are 
preserved.  In  the  room  at  the  west  end,  where  there  is  a 
brick  foundation,  there  is  an  oven  with  an  iron  door  at  the 
side  of  the  fireplace.  A  small  rear  chimney  and  brick  fire- 
place are  interesting  features  of  a  rear  room. 
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Nichols-Cooper-Mott  House,  Front  &  Clinton  streets, 
Hempstead,  Nassau  County  (recently  moved  to  Old 
Bethpage  Restoration) 

It  is  believed  that  the  west  section  of  this  typical  Long 
Island  farmhouse  was  built  ca.  1700.  That  this  may  indeed 
be  the  case  is  substantiated  by  recent  examination  of  the 
framing.  The  west  room  was  a  one-room-and-attic  building 
constructed  in  the  New  England  manner  with  a  heavy 
summer  running  at  right  angles  to  the  fireplace.  The  room 
to  the  east,  the  lean-to  rear  rooms,  and  the  carefully  exe- 
cuted shed-extension  are  products  of  a  later  period  when 
also  the  characteristic  sweeping  front  overhang  was  add- 
ed. The  technique  for  constructing  these  overhangs  was  to 
superimpose  on  top  of  each  existing  rafter  the  tapered  end 
of  a  curving  rafter-extension  which  was  held  in  place  with 
big  nails.  This  same  treatment  is  found  in  the  Brewster 
house  in  East  Setauket.  When  the  original  structure  was  en- 
larged the  summer  beam  was  removed  and  the  ceiling 
height  raised.  This  house,  doomed  by  Hempstead's  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Program,  was  moved  to  Old  Bethpage,  a  rep- 
lica of  a  mid-19th  century  Long  Island  community,  where 
the  building  has  been  preserved. 

*    *  * 

Some  unusual  examples  of  the  evolution  of  the  two-story 
6-post  frame  house  are  found  in  a  pocket  on  the  north  shore 
around  Stony  Brook  Harbor  and  the  Nissequogue  River  in 
the  Town  of  Smithtown.  However,  one  of  the  houses  occu- 
pies a  waterfront  site  in  Setauket,  and  oddly  enough  there 
is  another  in  Southold  on  the  north  fork. 

Built  facing  south,  as  most  early  houses  were,  each  of 
these  structures  was  placed  in  front  of  a  hill,  which  pro- 
vided protection  from  the  north  winds.  This,  of  course, 
was  not  unusual;  the  interesting  point  is  that  these  houses 
were  not  built  into  the  hillside  but  were  free-standing  full 
two-story  dwellings  with  space,  or  an  areaway,  between 
the  back  of  the  house  and  the  slope,  which  was  usually 
shored  up  with  a  retaining  wall  of  local  glacial  stones.  An 
intriguing  feature  of  some  of  them  is  a  bridge  built  from  a 
door  on  the  second  floor  rear  to  the  bank  behind,  span- 
ning the  areaway. 

These  houses  usually  have  end-chimneys  and  are,  as 
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stated,  full  two-story  structures.  They  all  have  gable  roofs. 
They  are  basically  English  but  some  Dutch  characteristics 
are  small  rooms  across  the  rear,  Dutch-style  hinges,  end- 
chimneys,  and  stone  or  brick  end-panels.61 

Satterly-Jergensen  House,  Main  Street,  Setauket,  Suffolk 
County. 

Considered  by  local  historians  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
houses  in  the  area,62  this  two-story  half-house  of  English 
character  was  probably  built  in  the  late  17th  century.  The 
large  porch  contains  a  handsome  stair  of  three  runs  which 
continues  from  the  first  floor  to  the  garret,  complete  with 
the  original  turned  balusters  and  closed  string  and  half- 
balusters  applied  to  the  newels.  Recent  alterations  have 
uncovered  a  casement  window-frame  in  its  original  posi- 
tion in  the  north  wall  on  the  first  landing  of  the  stairway. 
The  window  had  been  sealed  off  when  a  lean-to  extension 
was  added  at  the  rear. 

Two  fine  17th-century  quadrant  jamb  fireplaces  were 
also  discovered,  that  on  the  second  story  still  showing 
traces  of  slate-blue  paint  or  stain  on  the  original  molded 
frame  of  the  raised  brick  hearth.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
framing  of  the  parlor  ceiling,  for  here  there  is  no  summer 
beam  or  chimney  girt  but  rather  a  series  of  heavy  beams 
cross  the  ceiling,  parallel  with  the  fireplace  wall.  In  front  of 
the  chimney  added  support  for  the  hearth  above  is  sup- 
plied by  the  addition  of  an  extra  beam  or  joist  of  the  same 
size  as  the  others. 

Obadiah  Smith  House,  St.  Johnland  Road,  Kings  Park, 
Suffolk  County. 

This  house  is  presumed  to  have  been  built  in  the  early 
years  of  the  18th  century  although  it  has  a  number  of  17th- 
century  features.63  This  is  a  two-story  end-chimney  house 
which  was  originally  a  half-house  somewhat  similar  in  lay- 
out to  the  Satterly-Jergenson  house.  At  some  very  early  date 
the  house  was  extended  to  the  west  creating  rooms  west  of 
the  porch  which  balance  the  original  section.  The  resulting 
double  house  is  distinguished  by  a  partial  stone-end  from 
which  an  oven  protruded.  This  stone  wall  forms  the  back 
of  the  eight-foot-wide  fireplace  where  the  trammel  bars  are 
still  in  place  in  the  chimney  throat. 

In  the  center  of  the  house  there  is  a  small  porch  (or  entry) 
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with  steep  stairs  composed  partially  of  winders  which 
pivot  in  the  Datch  manner  around  a  center  newel,  a  three- 
inch  square  post  of  oak  which  extends  all  the  way  to  the 
attic.  Of  unusual  interest  are  the  two  bridges  which  connect 
two  second  floor  doors  to  the  bank  behind.  Small  rooms 
across  the  rear  remind  one  of  the  Dutch  houses.  The  framing 
is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  Satterly-Jergensen 
house.64* 

Adam  Smith  House,  Harbor  Road,  St.  James,  Suffolk 
County. 

Although  historians  state  that  this  house  was  built  ca. 
1689,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  the  low,  one-story  east 
wing  which  dates  from  the  17th  century.65  However,  that 
the  main  section,  at  least  in  part,  is  early  is  evidenced  by 
the  heavy  wood  paneling  of  the  dado  in  the  center  en- 
trance hall.  The  main  house  is  of  two  stories  with  the  hill 
behind,  and  an  areaway  between  the  house  and  the  hill.  In 
the  Dutch-Colonial  manner  the  rear  rooms  were  small  origi- 
nally. 

Today  the  house  has  end-chimneys,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  west  chimney  was  once  a  centered  chimney 
which  in  a  remodelling  was  removed  from  the  north  wall 
of  the  west  parlor  and  rebuilt  at  the  west  wall  of  that  room. 
Also  at  that  time  the  west  half  of  the  house  was  deepened 
so  that  the  small  room  back  of  the  west  parlor  would  be  lar- 
ger. In  this  house  today  there  is  no  bridge  to  the  bank  be- 
hind, and  extensive  remodelling  has  hidden  the  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  or  not  there  ever  was  one. 

Ebenezer  Smith  House,  Smith  Lane,  St.  James,  Suffolk 
County. 

Local  records  indicate  that  a  house  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Ebenezer  Smith  house  in  1687. 66  This  early  structure 
may  be  the  wing  of  the  present  house  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  around  1725.  This  is  another  waterfront 
property  (as  are  all  of  the  examples  of  type  No.  2  that  are 
described  here)  with  a  hill  behind  the  house  which  in  this 
case  slopes  up  gradually.  There  probably  never  was  a 
bridge  from  the  second  floor  of  this  house. 

For  this  end-chimney  two-story  house  here  again  the 
floor  plan  follows  the  Dutch-Colonial  tradition  with  small 

*See  Obadiah  Smith  House  plan  on  cover.  (Note  6-post  frame  section  at  east  end.) 
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rooms  in  back  of  the  front  rooms.  Of  especial  interest  are  the 
original  shingles  on  part  of  the  north  elevation,  and  the 
staircase  in  the  center  hall  which  has,  instead  of  the  usual 
balusters,  a  single  solid  beveled  panel  under  the  rail.  The 
two-story  section  was  originally  built  as  a  half-house  sim- 
ilar to  the  Satterly-Jergensen  and  Obadiah  Smith  houses, 
the  stairs  and  entrance  hall  being  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  the  end-chimney  at  the  other.  This  appears  to  be  a 
uniquely  Long  Island  middle  area  characteristic. 

Floyd  Smith-Wells  House,  Harbor  Road,  St.  James,  Suffolk 
County. 

The  Floyd  Smith  house,  another  two-story  end-chimney 
waterfront  house,  was,  according  to  local  records,  built 
prior  to  1750. 67  This  house  also  backs  against  a  hillside, 
with  an  areaway  between  it  and  the  retaining  wall  which 
supports  the  bank.  An  unusual  feature  is,  in  the  areaway, 
an  oven  built  into  the  hillside.  A  flue  extends  from  it  to 
the  garden  above,  but  when  this  oven  was  constructed  is 
unknown. 

The  main  block  of  the  original  house — there  are  later  ad- 
ditions— gives  but  little  evidence  of  having  been  built  in 
the  mid-18th  century.  All  the  details  is  in  the  Federal  style. 
However  in  the  attic,  the  collar  beams,  which  are  the  only 
framing  members  visible,  probably  belong  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury. They  are  set  forty-three  inches  apart  on  center.  The 
center  hall  on  the  second  floor  has  a  handsome  doorway 
with  side-lights  ca.  1820-1830  which  leads  to  a  bridge 
spanning  the  areaway  behind  the  house. 

*    *  * 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the  most  popular  ar- 
chitectural styles  throughout  the  middle  area  on  Long 
Island,  as  well  as  in  nearby  areas,  was  the  so-called  half- 
house,  referred  to  by  architects  as  "the  side  entrance  plan" 
or  the  "house  with  a  side  hall."68  The  two-and-a-half  story 
gable-roof  version*  was  so  widespread  that  it  was  often 
called  the  "typical  Long  Island  house."69  In  a  certain  sec- 
tion on  Long  Island  a  house  of  this  type  with  three  full- 
sized  windows  across  the  front  on  the  second  floor  is 
called  colloquially  a  "three-quarters  house,"  and  the  term 
"half-house"  is  reserved  for  those  houses  having  a  lower 

*See  Walt  Whitman  Birthplace  plan  on  cover. 
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roof  plate  and  no  front  windows  on  the  second  floor  or 
low  floor  level  windows  under  the  eaves.70 

The  variation  which  will  be  described  here  is  the  full 
two-story-half-house  with  modified  Dutch-Colonial  gam- 
brel  roof,  lateral  one-story  wing,  and  shed-roof  extension. 
The  type  is  a  combination  of  the  one-story  half-house  of 
Dutch  Kings  County,71  with  its  gable  roof  wing  and  shed 
extension,  and  the  early  two-story  half-house  of  New  Eng- 
land eastern  Suffolk.72 

Kingsland  Mansion,  Weeping  Beech  Park,  Flushing, 
Queens  County. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  type  house  is  the 
Kingsland  Mansion,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
1774.  Recently  endangered,  this  landmark  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  successful  fund-raising  campaign,  and  is  now 
safely  settled  on  a  new  site  in  Weeping  Beech  Park,  where 
it  is  open  to  the  public.  The  house  was  moved  once  before, 
ca.  1925,  but  even  prior  to  that  it  had  lost  its  original  wing. 
The  illustration  in  Volume  IX,  Number  1,  1923  of  the  White 
Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs  is  believed  to  post- 
date that  change.  Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  two  archi- 
tectural influences,  which  fact  was  recognized  by  the  New 
York  City  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  in  its  report 
of  October  14,  1965.  There  the  Kingsland  Homestead  is 
described  as  "amalgam  of  Dutch  and  English  architec- 
ture .  .  .a  rare  example  of  a  type  of  house  that  was  once  com- 
mon in  western  Long  Island."73 

Willis-Latham  House,  Bacon  Road,  Old  Westbury,  Nassau 
County. 

Another  early  example  is  the  Willis-Latham  house, 
moved  in  1950  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ceorge  Latham  from  East 
Williston  to  its  present  location  in  Old  Westbury.  This 
building  has  a  non-typical  two-story  wing,  which  however 
is  an  alteration.  Although  some  sources  date  this  house  as 
pre-revolutionary,  others  list  it  as  1780  or  ca.  1800. 74  It  now 
has  a  gable  roof,  but  the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey 
measured  drawings  made  in  1934  indicate  that  originally 
the  main  roof  was  a  gambrel. 

The  woodwork  in  this  house  is  elaborate,  and  careful lv 
executed  in  the  Federal  style  of  Robert  Adam.  The  front 
stoop  with  its  elliptical  plaster  soffit  and  round  columns  is 
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not  original,  but  appears  to  have  been  added  in  the  20th 
century.  While  a  house  of  this  plan,  which  we  call  Long 
Island  type  No.  3,  is  not  exclusively  limited  to  Long  Island 
since  similar  houses  are  found  in  nearby  areas,  its  appear- 
ance here  is  so  frequent  and  so  widespread  that  it  is  con- 
sidered typical  of  Long  Island  in  the  Federal  period. 

Hewlett-Piquet  House,  Old  Bethpage  Village  Restoration, 
Nassau  County. 

This  well  preserved  farmhouse,  with  graceful  gable- 
roof  wing  and  shed-roof  extension,  has  been  removed  from 
Woodbury  to  Old  Bethpage  Village  where  its  below- 
ground  milk  room,  beehive  oven  and  huge  built-in  kettle  or 
"furnace"  have  been  carefully  reconstructed.  Although  the 
main  section  of  this  house  was  altered  in  1935,  the  kitchen 
and  its  auxiliary  areas  were  left  relatively  undisturbed 
and  are  a  fascinating  illustration  of  the  "last  word  in  mod- 
ern conveniences"  of  1797,  which  date  is  inscribed  on  a 
shingle  in  the  shed  extension.  Further  study,  aided  by 
plans  drawn  in  1935  which  indicate  the  layout  of  the 
rooms  prior  to  remodeling,  may  establish  that  in  part  the 
house  or  the  wing  may  have  been  built  in  the  mid-18th  cen- 
tury, but  the  characteristic  shed-extension  and  widely 
overhanging  roof  of  the  wing,  which  are  so  typical  of  Long 
Island  architecture,  are  products  of  the  1797  era. 

Timothy  Smith  House,  North  Country  Road,  St.  James, 
Suffolk  County. 

While  the  date  that  this  house  was  built  is  unknown, 
from  its  detail  and  construction  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  about  18  0  0. 75  An  unusual  feature  of  this  building  is 
the  wide-sweeping  gambrel  roof  of  the  wing,  which 
matches  in  pitch  that  of  the  main  house,  and  is  the  only 
roof  of  its  kind  which  is  presently  known  to  be  in  existence 
on  Long  Island.* 

A  typical  shed-roof  extension  beyond  the  wing  provided 
what  used  to  be  called  "the  slave  kitchen."  This  is  an  am- 
bitious house  with  an  elliptical  arch  in  the  side-entrance 
hall,  and  the  window  and  door  trim  of  no  two  rooms  a- 
like.  It  is  of  interest  to  architects  and  restorationists  that,  al- 
though this  house  was  moved  back  from  the  road  ca.  1910, 
it  retains  the  original  front  stoop  with  its  octagonal  posts  of 

*In  Roslyn  the  Onderdonk-Hicks  house  has  a  gambrel-roofed  wing,  but — being 
over  two  full  stories — it  is  not  typical. 
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Dutch-Colonial  influence,76  and  is  one  of  the  few  surviving 
examples  of  this  type  of  entrance  which  was  once  so  pre- 
valent. 

Homan-Gerard-Hard  House,  Yaphank  Road,  Yaphank, 
Suffolk  County. 

This  house,  which  has  trim  and  detail  of  the  1830-1840 
period,  probably  was  built  ca.  18  0  077  and  subsequently 
altered.  As  it  stands  today,  the  position  of  the  wing  at  the 
rear  is  not  typical  of  type  No.  3.  However,  the  fine  gambrel 
roof  of  the  two-and-a-half  story  main  house  follows  the 
same  spreading  Dutch  proportions  of  more  westerly  and 
earlier  examples.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  house  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  muntins  in  the  sidelights  either 
side  of  the  front  door.  The  unequal  spacing  of  the  panes 
is  a  Greek  Revival  treatment  which  appears  only  occasion- 
ally on  Long  Island. 

The  house  is  also  noteworthy  for  the  quadrant  windows 
in  the  gables,  some  of  which  are  "blind,"  being  horizontal 
boards  over  which  muntins  are  placed;  for  the  sunken- 
panel  shutters — with  1830-1840  mouldings  on  the  wing 
and  ca.  1800  mouldings  on  the  main  house;  for  the  nine- 
over-six  sash;  and  for  the  original  shelving  and  a  built-in 
dry  sink.  Owned  by  the  County  of  Suffolk  this  interesting 
landmark  will  be  restored. 


Just  as  Aymar  Embury  II  noted  in  1915  that  "Long  after 
the  colonial  work  of  New  England  and  the  South  became 
well  known  to  the  architects  .  .  .the  remaining  examples 
of  New  Netherland  remained  unnoticed  and  neglect- 
ed,"78 so,  in  the  same  manner,  these  unique  Long  Island 
houses  have  survived  virtually  unknown  and  unappreci- 
ated. Like  the  Dutch  houses  these  typical  Long  Island 
houses  are  charming  rather  than  beautiful,  quaint  rather 
than  formal.79  In  comparing  them  with  the  colonial  houses 
of  New  England  one  immediately  notices  that  these  of 
Long  Island  are  less  stark  and  less  austere,  reflecting  the 
more  feminine  Long  Island  atmosphere  and  landscape, 
which  is  one  of  romantic  softness  and  gentleness — very 
different  from  the  harsh,  rocky,  handsome  New  England 
countryside. 
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Most  of  the  pre-Civil  War  houses  which  are  to  be  seen  on 
Long  Island  today  are  of  distinct  importance  as  examples 
of  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  tradition  and  development 
of  the  physical  environment  of  our  Colonial  period  and 
of  that  of  the  early  Republic.  The  incorporation  of  Dutch- 
Colonial  features,  such  as  protruding  masonry  ovens,  brick 
and  stone  panels  (sometimes  stuccoed),  end-chimneys, 
and  front  stoops  with  octagonal  posts,  as  well  as  the  early 
use  and  development  of  as  yet  undocumented  English 
styles  dissimilar  to  those  found  in  New  England,  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  architectural  historians.  Exploration 
in  the  areas  in  England  from  which  the  Long  Island  colon- 
ists came  might  shed  some  light  on  the  origin  of  Long 
Island's  unique  single-room-and-porch  two-story  house.80 
Among  other  questions  to  be  asked  are  whence  came  the 
eater-cornered  fireplaces  and  whence  came  the  stuccoed 
chimney  tops? 

These  houses  illustrate  the  diversity  of  Long  Island 
architecture  which  has  never  been  fully  recorded.  A  re- 
gional study  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  State  of  New  York  Office  of  Planning 
Coordination.  It  is  hoped  this  will  stimulate  interest  in  the 
local  idiom,  and  that  intensive  architectural  surveys  of 
each  community  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  Perhaps,  with 
the  universities,  which  have  expanded  or  recently  have 
been  established  on  Long  Island,  professors  of  architecture 
and  their  students  will  examine  in  depth,  and  study  in 
detail,  the  old  houses  which  still  remain. 

People  are  noticing,  and  often  buying,  these  historic 
houses  and  wanting  to  know  how  to  recogize  the  types,  the 
periods,  the  roofs,  and  windows;  and  they  want  to  know 
the  correct  names  for  the  various  features;  they  want  to 
know  how  to  properly  restore  the  buildings.  In  England 
the  University  of  Manchester  School  for  Architecture  con- 
ducts a  summer  course  in  vernacular  architecture.  Could 
not  the  schools  and  colleges  on  Long  Island  include  in 
their  curriculums  a  short  course  entitled  "Long  Island 
Vernacular  Architecture?" 

Geographically  Long  Island  is  larger  than  Delaware,  lar- 
ger than  Rhode  Island.  In  population  it  is  exceeded  by 
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only  seven  states  and,  as  Mr.  Eberlein  foresaw  in  1928, 81 
the  surging  waves  of  growth,  "aided  and  abetted  by 
landboomers  and  speculative  builders"  are  now  submerg- 
ing the  ancient  characteristics.  A  few  years  after  Mr. 
Eberlein's  prediction  it  was  remarked  in  a  national  maga- 
zine that  the  "charm  and  individuality  of  early  New  Eng- 
land, Cape  Cod  and  Pennsylvania  architecture  have  long 
been  well  known  and  appreciated  but  seldom  does  one 
hear  anything  of  the  early  Long  Island  houses  whose  archi- 
tecture is  just  as  distinctive.  Yet  the  island  is  rich  in  these 
old  dwellings  .  .  ."82  At  least  it  was  then. 

Today  the  "spreading  tentacles  of  so-called  progress 
have  all  but  obliterated  the  Dutch  houses  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,"  quoting  again  from  the  Journal  of  Long  Island  His- 
tory, "and  the  hybrid  versions  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Island  are,  under  the  onslaught  of  suburbia,  disappearing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  A  detailed  study  of  this  rich  heritage 
should  not  be  too  long  delayed."83 

With  the  increasing  awareness  of  government  in  our  ar- 
chitectural heritage,  it  is  hoped  that  some  plan  will  be 
worked  out  for  the  protection  of  what  still  remains,  perhaps 
through  zoning,  or  tax-relief,  or  state  grants,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  all  three. 
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